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it would gain practical benefit. From that moment a new, Catholic
clement penetrated the Moscow theology and gradually grew in
strength. It is significant that the representatives of the new school
appeared in public precisely at a time when the sentiments of the
masses were more and more drawn towards the struggle for the old
faith. The more indifferent the congregation grew towards their
theological opinions, the more freely did the Russian hierarchs ex-
press them. Simeon Polotsky, the first outstanding theologian of
the Kiev school, showed considerable restraint, while Sylvester
Medvedev, his devoted and ardent disciple, was far more daring.
Medvedev thought that his teacher was concentrating too much on
the first, preparatory stages of a preacher's career, "reading and
meditating on the Holy Scriptures," and that he was dilatory in
producing the fruits of these studies: "to teach the people what he
had learned from the Lord." So he decided that his teacher's words
"should be put into action," and soon after the death of Simeon
Polotsky (1680), he began his propaganda, which both in its content
and its ultimate result was characteristic of those days. In Russian
theology the Catholic theory first appeared as applied to the ques-
tion of ritual, and with its help it became necessary to defend the
church practice already established in Moscow. A dispute arose at
the beginning of the seventeenth century as to what moment in
the Mass the transubstantiation took place: at the words of Christ:
"Take, eat, this is My Body," or when the priest said: "* . . and
make this bread into the Holy Body of Christ.** The answer to these
questions should have interested everyone, since on it depended the
exact moment for beginning and ending of ringing the bells, at
which all the Orthodox people, wherever they might be, would
worship the transubstantiation of bread. Sylvester Medvedev spoke
passionately in support of worshiping and ringing the bells at the
words of Christ, as established in Moscow and accepted, through St.
Thomas Aquinas, by the Kievans, of whom his late teacher was
one, while his opponents were trying to restore the Greek doctrine,
These debates provoked great excitement even among the Old Be-
lievers, for the Greek doctrine, as in the days of the correction of
books, appeared again as an innovation. Once more the masses
sided with antiquity, but this time it was characteristically defended
by the arguments borrowed from Western theology. This was